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See  You  In 
Detroit! 


FROM  THE  DIRECTOR'S  DESK 


Fasten  your  seat  belts! 

Another  ANA  convention  is 
approaching,  and  to  NLG  mem- 
bers that  means  it's  almost  time 
for  our  annual  Bash. 

This  year's  get-together  fig- 
ures to  be  chock-full  of  lightheart- 
ed humor,  heavy-handed  satire 
and  all  the  other  ingredients  that 
make  this  yearly  affair  a must- 
attend  event  on  convention-goers' 
calendars.  And  after  all,  let's  face 
it:  Wouldn't  you  rather  get 
mugged  FIGURATIVELY  by  the 
Guild's  not-quite-ready-for- 
bourse-time  players  than  LITER- 
ALLY by  the  dreaded  nocturnal 
denizens  of  downtown  Detroit? 

As  usual,  the  Bash  will  take 
place  on  Thursday  night  of  con- 
vention week  - specifically,  at  9:30 
p.m.  Thursday,  July  28,  in  the 
Marquette  Ballroom  of  the  Westin 
Hotel.  Tickets  are  priced  at  $5 


By  Ed  Reiter 

each  and  can  be  obtained  at  the 
NLG  table  in  the  club  section  of 
the  convention  bourse  floor  at 
Cobo  Hall.  They  also  will  be 
available  from  Kay  Lenker  and 
myself,  wherever  we  happen  to 
be  (in  my  case,  that  figures  to  be 
the  COlNage  booth). 

While  supplies  last,  we're 
repeating  an  offer  we  made  a year 
ago  in  Baltimore:  You  can  obtain  a 
Bash  ticket  PLUS  an  NLG  25th 
anniversary  medal  PLUS  a copy 
of  our  50-page  "25-Year  History" 
booklet  for  a total  combined  price 
of  $25.  Since  the  medal  and  book- 
let normally  sell  together  for  $25 
WITHOUT  the  Bash  ticket,  this 
offer  effectively  provides  you 
with  free  admission  to  the  Bash. 

The  1-ounce,  .999-fine  silver 
medal  — the  first  precious-metal 
collectible  ever  issued  by  the 
Guild  - features  a handsome  por- 
trait of  our  antique  typewriter 


logo.  Just  250  examples  were 
struck,  and  only  a few  dozen 
remain  unsold,  so  our  special 
Bash  offer  is  more  than  just  a 
great  opportunity:  It  also  may  be 
your  last  chance  to  acquire  this 
medal  from  the  Guild. 

In  response  to  numerous 
requests,  we're  now  offering  the 
history  booklet  separately  for  $5. 
That  price  includes  postage  with- 
in the  United  States  and  Canada; 
postage  is  additional  to  other  des- 
tinations. Similarly,  the  $25  combo 
price  for  the  medal  plus  the  book- 
let covers  postage  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  Canada.  (For  those  of  you 
who  can't  make  the  convention, 
we'll  be  happy  to  enclose  a sou- 
venir Bash  ticket  along  with  your 
medal  and  booklet,  so  you  can 
have  a tangible  memento  of  the 
occasion  even  though  you  won't 
be  with  us  at  the  Westin.) 
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As  you're  probably  aware,  the 
history  booklet  was  written  by 
David  T.  Alexander,  who  served 
with  distinction  for  eight  eventful 
years  as  NLG  executive  director. 
It's  crammed  with  information 
and  insights  on  the  Guild's  birth 
and  growth  — and  aside  from  the 
ANA'S  centennial  history  book, 
it's  the  most  complete  record  I 
know  of  detailing  the  life  and 
times  of  a given  numismatic  orga- 
nization. 

While  the  Bash  always  gets 
more  attention,  it's  not  the  only 
function  staged  by  the  NLG  at 
ANA  conventions.  We  also  hold 
an  annual  symposium,  during 
which  we  focus  on  one  or  more 
areas  of  more  scholarly  or  profes- 
sional interest  to  our  membership. 
And  this  year's  symposium  fig- 
ures to  be  among  our  very  best. 
Its  theme  will  be  "So  You  Want  to 
Write  a Book,"  and  it  will  offer 
pointers  on  how  to  do  just  that 
from  three  of  the  most  accom- 
plished book  authors  in  our  field: 
Q.  David  Bowers,  Scott  A.  Travers 
and  Kenneth  E.  Bressett. 

The  symposium  will  take 
place  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  July  28 
hhe  morning  of  Bash  Day),  in 
Room  69  of  Gobo  Hall.  In  the  past, 
seating  has  been  no  problem  at 
most  of  these  affairs,  but  1 strong- 
ly suggest  that  you  show  up  early 
this  year,  since  the  subject  and  the 
star  quality  of  the  panelists 
undoubtedly  will  attract  an 
unusually  large  turnout. 

I'm  happy  to  report  that  Dave 
Bowers  and  Margo  Russell  have 
won  reelection  without  opposi- 
tion and  will  serve  for  another 
two  years  on  our  Board  of 
Directors.  Both  will  be  serving 
their  second  two-year  terms. 
Under  our  bylaws.  Board  mem- 
bers are  permitted  two  consecu- 
tive terms,  for  a total  of  four 
years'  service.  The  other  three 
members  of  the  current  Board  are 
Dave  Alexander,  Col.  Bill  Murray 
and  Scott  Travers.  The  Board  will 


hold  its  annual  breakfast  meeting, 
along  with  Treasurer  Lenker, 
Editor  David  Ganz  and  myself,  at 
the  Westin  on  Thursday  of  con- 
vention week  — an  appropriate 
setting  for  a group  of  juiced-up 
hams  who  sometimes  waffle  but 
are  nonetheless  good  eggs.  I toast 
one  and  all  of  my  associates! 

Some  final  notes  on  the  Bash: 

• Wendell  Wolka  will  be  with  us 
once  again  as  our  genial 
emcee,  and  Scott  Travers  will 
coordinate  the  presentation  of 
awards  to  winners  of  our  1994 
Writers'  Competition  (just  as 
he  is  coordinating  the  judging 
of  the  entries  as  this  is  written). 
Both  are  Proof-70  gems,  even 
though  both  have  declined  to 
be  sonically  sealed  in  tamper- 
resistant  hard  plastic  holders. 
So  there  you  have  two  more 
reasons  to  join  us  that  night! 

• The  Girls  have  regretfully 
decided  not  to  perform  this 
year,  but  Margo  Russell 
assures  me  that  we  haven't 
seen  the  last  of  them. 
Unfortunately,  though,  their 
next  appearance  may  be 
delayed  until  after  the  turn  of 
the  century,  since  Margo  says 
they'll  now  perform  only  at  10- 
year  intervals.  If  they  stick  to 
their  guns,  they  won't  appear 
on  our  stage  again  until  the 
year  2003.  Rest  assured  I'll  do 
my  best  to  coax  them  out  of 
retirement  sooner  than  that.  In 
the  meantime  their  10-year 
plan  gives  a whole  new  mean- 
ing to  the  word  "decadent"! 

• The  highlight  of  the  evening, 
as  always,  will  be  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  year's  Clemy 
Award,  and  I know  you'll 
want  to  be  there  when  last 
year's  winner,  Russ  Rulau, 
announces  his  selection.  This 
lifetime  achievement  award  is, 
quite  literally,  a once-in-a-life- 
time  thrill  for  its  recipient,  and 
the  presentation  ranks  among 
the  real  emotional  highlights  of 
every  convention. 
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1 look  forward  to  seeing  each 
and  every  one  of  you  in  Detroit, 
and  I hope  you'll  stop  by  to  share 
your  ideas  and  concerns  with  me 
and  the  rest  of  your  NLG  officers 
and  directors. 

5f-  ^ 5f  5f 

This  will  be  a big  week  for  the 
Guild,  and  I urge  you  to  partici- 
pate in  it  fully. 
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MONITORING 

NUMISMATIC 

COLLECTIONS 

By  Susan  L.  Maltby 

I am  sure  most  NLG  members  are 
asked  from  time  to  time  to  write  short 
pieces  gratis  for  their  local  numis- 
matic publications.  This  is  a task  that 
I feel,  as  a professional,  I should  ful- 
fill. Unfortunately,  these  requests 
often  come  at  times  when  I am  very 
busy  with  work  (i.e.,  the  kind  that 
pays  the  mortgage)  and  make  me 
wonder  if  I should  be  saying  yes. 

I recently  had  an  experience 
resulting  from  the  following  short 
article,  "Monitoring  Numismatic 
Collections,"  which  1 wrote  over  a 
year  ago  for  The  Picus,  the  annual 
journal  of  the  Classical  and  Medieval 
Numismatic  Society,  which  was  grat- 
ifying  to  me  as  a conservator  and  a 
writerK 

^ The  article  was  adapted  from 
the  Nov.  27,  1991  and  Dec.  25, 
1991  issues  of  my  monthly  Coin 
World  column,  "Saving  Money" 
(now  "Preserving  Collectibles"). 

Probably  one  of  the  most 
important  things  that  you  could 
do  for  the  health  and  well-being  of 
your  collection  is  to  produce  a 
condition  report  for  each  piece.  A 
condition  report  is  a record  of  the 
physical  condition  of  an  object.  It 
describes  and  gives  the  location  of 
any  damages  or  weaknesses. 
Condition  reports  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  your  inventory. 
When  repeated  at  regular  inter- 
vals, they  provide  a record 
through  time  that  permits  one  to 
monitor  the  long-term  health  of  a 
coin. 

Changes  to  your  collection  can 
be  subtle  and  are  often  difficult  to 
notice  without  a previous  condi- 
tion report.  If,  through  regular 
examination,  a coin  is  found  to  be 
deteriorating,  then  its  environment 
can  be  assessed  to  determine  what 
is  causing  the  damage  and  what 
can  be  done  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. 

Condition  reports  can  come  in 
a wide  variety  of  formats.  It  is 
important  that  condition  forms  be 


easy  to  use  and  intelligible  at  a 
later  date.  The  terminology  you 
use  should  be  standardized  and 
consistent.  Other  collectors 
should  be  able  to  read  your  condi- 
tion report  and  have  a clear 
understanding  of  the  coin's  condi- 
tion. Condition  reports  should 
include: 

• a physical  description  of  the 
piece  including:  year  and 
denomination,  type  of  material, 
dimensions  and  weight  if  non- 
standard, decorative  motifs  and 
any  errors  or  other  noteworthy 
features; 

• the  location,  color  and  extent  of 
any  corrosion  or  staining; 

• the  location  and  extent  of  any 
scratches  or  gouges; 

• a sketch  or  photograph  noting 
the  location  and  extent  of  any 
damage; 

• any  previous  treatments  such  as 
cleaning  or  toning; 

• the  name  of  the  person/persons 
who  wrote  the  report  and 

• the  date. 

Traditionally,  condition 
reports  are  written  on  either  a 
large  file  card  or  an  8 1/2"  x 11" 
sheet  of  paper.  With  the  advent  of 
home  computers  and  collections 
management  software  many  peo- 
ple now  keep  condition  records 
on  computer  diskette.  If  you  do, 
be  sure  to  keep  backup  diskettes 
and  a hard  copy  of  this  informa- 
tion just  in  case  anything  happens 
to  the  diskette.  Photos  can  be 
attached  to  the  form  or  filed  in  a 
manner  that  makes  them  easily 
accessible. 

Having  a photographic  record 
(obverse  and  reverse)  is  very 
important  since  it  is  difficult  to 
remember  exactly  how  a piece 
looked  even  a few  months  ago,  let 
alone  a few  years. 

Numismatic  photography  pre- 
sents special  challenges  but  the 
principles  are  the  same  as  for  any 
good  still-life:  use  the  proper 
equipment,  set  up  your  shot, 
check  the  lighting  and  exposure, 
and  experiment. 


My  guidelines  for  numismatic 
photography  are  as  follows: 

Professional  Help: 

Before  you  get  started,  try  to 
find  a good  photography  store  in 
your  area.  Go  to  a store  where 
photographers  shop.  The  sales 
help  will  be  very  knowledgeable 
and  generally  like  talking  about 
photography.  Take  advantage  of 
their  experience  and  expertise  and 
do  not  be  afraid  to  ask  questions 
if  you  do  not  understand  all  of  the 
terms  they  are  using. 

Equipment: 

Use  a single  lens  reflex  (SLR) 
camera.  Unlike  most  "point  and 
shoot"  type  cameras,  an  SLR  per- 
mits you  to  look  and  focus 
through  the  lens  that  is  actually 
taking  the  photograph.  A macro 
lens  will  allow  you  to  get  close 
enough  to  fill  the  frame  - small 
coins  may  necessitate  the  use  of 
extension  tubes.  If  you  have 
access  to  one,  mount  the  camera 
on  a copy  stand.  You  can  use  a tri- 
pod, but  it  is  considerably  more 
awkward.  Finally,  use  a cable 
release  so  you  don't  jiggle  the 
camera  when  pressing  the  shutter. 

Film: 

Choose  a film  with  a low  ASA 
number.  The  lower  the  ASA,  the 
better  quality  the  image  (i.e.,  there 
is  less  grain).  1 find  that  prints  are 
more  useful  than  slides  for  condi- 
tion reports.  For  black  & white 
photography,  I use  Kodak  Tmax 
film.  For  color,  1 use  Ektapress. 
Ektapress  is  a fairly  new  film  and 
may  not  be  available  at  every 
camera  store  (phone  around  and 
try  to  get  a roll,  1 think  you  will 
feel  that  it  was  worth  the  effort). 

Whether  you  choose  color  or 
black  & white  depends  on  what 
your  photograph  is  illustrating.  If 
you  are  trying  to  show  toning,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  you  would 
use  color  film. 

Lighting: 

1 use  photo  floods  mounted 
on  stands.  1 find  that  they  give  me 
the  most  flexibility.  Do  not  try 
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using  a flash.  If  you  are  shooting 
only  black  & white  photos,  the 
type  of  light  you  use  will  not  mat- 
ter. For  color  work,  you  will  need 
to  buy  light  bulbs  to  match  the 
type  of  film  that  you  have. 
Standard  color  print  film  requires 
lights  for  "daylight"  photography. 
Your  photo  store  will  be  able  to 
help  ensure  your  film  and  lights 
are  compatible. 

Background: 

Choose  a black  or  gray  back- 
ground fabric  or  paper  that  is 
unobtrusive.  The  background 
should  not  detract  from  the  object 
being  photographed. 

Techniques: 

I photograph  coins  using  rak- 
ing light.  Raking  light  shines  in 
from  the  side  of  a piece  at  about 
the  same  level  and  highlights  the 
contours  and  details  of  a coin. 

To  maintain  quality  control, 
use  a gray  scale  for  black  & white 
photos  and  a color  card  for  color 
ones.  Comparing  the  scales  to  the 
photographs  will  enable  you  to 
determine  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence between  the  coin  and  its 
photograph.  I realize  that  includ- 
ing a color  card  next  to  a coin  that 
is  only  a few  centimeters  in  diam- 
eter can  be  a problem.  Shoot  at 
least  one  photo  per  coin  with  the 
cards  in  it. 

Try  to  fill  the  frame  of  the 
photo  with  the  coin. 

Bracket  your  shots.  By  bracket- 
ing, I mean  shoot  a picture  half  a 
stop  above  and  below  the  reading 
given  by  the  light  meter.  Remember, 
film  is  relatively  inexpensive. 

When  taking  your  light  reading 
use  a gray  card.  Place  the  gray  card 
over  the  coin,  take  your  light  meter 
reading  and  then  remove  the  card 
and  take  your  photograph. 

Experiment.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  shoot  a couple  of  rolls  of  film  to 
determine  what  works  best  for 
you.  Keeping  a photo  log  can  help 
you  remember  what  settings  and 
techniques  worked  and  which 
ones  did  not. 


If  you  do  not  wish  to  spend 
the  time  and  expense  to  record 
your  entire  collection  photograph- 
ically, you  should  consider  using 
a video  camera.  Nowadays,  many 
people  either  own  or  have  access 
to  a home  video  camera.  The 
video  recorder  is  an  excellent  tool 
for  carrying  out  a condition 
report.  In  addition  to  recording  an 
image  of  the  piece,  it  will  record 
your  verbal  description  while  you 
are  filming.  The  video  can  be  kept 
on  file  and  compared  with  videos 
taken  at  a later  date.  Keep  a tran- 
script just  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Having  an  up-to-date  invento- 
ry that  includes  photographs  and 
condition  reports  gives  you  a 
good  record  for  insurance.  If, 
heavens  forfend,  your  collection 
were  ever  stolen,  your  condition 
reports  could  document  and  justi- 
fy your  claim.  Be  sure  to  talk  to 
your  insurance  agent  to  verify 
that  he  or  she  will  accept  a video 
inventory  of  your  collection. 

Condition  reporting  and  moni- 
toring need  not  be  a huge  chore  if 
you  make  it  routine.  Writing  a con- 
dition report  is  very  similar  to 
grading  a coin.  A good  way  to  start 
is  with  new  purchases.  Take  a few 
minutes  while  you  are  still  excited 
about  a new  addition  to  your  col- 
lection to  record  its  condition 
exactly.  Then,  each  time  you  look  at 
a coin  be  sure  to  note  its  condition 
and  check  to  see  if  it  has  changed 
since  the  last  condition  report.  It  is 
in  your  best  interest  to  monitor  the 
health  of  your  collection  by  prepar- 
ing and  keeping  accurate  condition 
reports. 

As  a direct  result  of  this  arti- 
cle, a client  came  to  me  with  a 
number  of  bronze  Roman  coins 
which  had  all  developed  a green 
corrosion  product.  The  gentle- 
man, like  many  people  who  col- 
lect ancients,  does  not  subscribe 
to  large-circulation  numismatic 
publications.  He  had  read  my  arti- 
cle in  The  Picus,  a journal  that 
matches  his  interests,  and  taken 
my  advice  to  heart.  He  wrote  con- 
dition reports  for  all  of  his  coins 
and  recorded  their  condition  with 


photographs.  He  inspected  the 
coins  on  a regular  basis  and  com- 
pared their  condition  with  the 
photographs  in  the  condition 
report.  During  a routine  inspec- 
tion, he  discovered  that  his  coins 
had  changed  dramatically.  He 
asked  if  there  were  a safe  way  to 
remove  the  corrosion  and  how  to 
store  the  coins  to  prevent  the  cor- 
rosion from  reappearing. 

You  can  imagine  my  surprise! 
It  is  one  thing  for  our  work  to  be 
read,  but  this  person  also  followed 
my  instructions.  After  a brief  con- 
sultation I determined  a treatment 
for  these  coins  based  on  their  con- 
dition and  composition  and 
instructed  my  client  on  how  to 
create  a dry  storage  environment 
using  silica  gel. 

I realize  that  this  account  must 
sound  like  a parable,  but  it  is  a true 
story.  1 hope  you  found  this  experi- 
ence as  inspiring  as  I did.  Now,  if  I 
could  just  get  manufacturers  to 
stop  making  PVC  holders! 

* * * * FROMTHE  • • • • 
BOOK  STACKS 

By  David  T.  Alexander,  NLG 

"United  States  Patterns  and 
Related  Issues,"  by  Andrew  W. 
Pollock  III.  Published  by  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries,  Wolfeboro, 
N.H.,  foreword  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  510  pages  hard  cover, 
illustrated  with  760  black-and- 
white  photos.  Retail  price  $79 
plus  $3  postage  and  handling. 

Ever  since  the  1982  seventh 
edition  of  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd's 
longtime  standard  (edited  by  Abe 
Kosoff),  "United  States  Pattern, 
Experimental  and  Trial  Pieces," 
went  out  of  print,  collectors  have 
clamored  for  "a  new  edition  of 
Judd."  Now  they  have  it. 

For  the  past  several  years,  col- 
lectors have  been  aware  that  cata- 
loger  Andrew  W.  Pollock  III  was 
researching  this  complex  series 
and  assembling  data  for  a new, 
definitive  catalog  that  would 
wholly  supersede  Judd. 

Compiling  whenever  his 
duties  at  Bowers  and  Merena 
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Galleries  allowed,  Pollock  neces- 
sarily had  to  delay  completion  for 
several  years.  Few  titles  have  been 
the  focus  of  as  much  anticipation 
from  impatient  collectors  as 
''United  States  Patterns  and 
Related  Issues." 

Advance  copies  of  the  new  title 
were  mailed  to  contributors  in 
mid-June.  The-large  format,  510- 
page  pale  blue,  buckram-bound 
volume  opens  with  a three-page 
introduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
His  comments  offer  remarkable 
insights  into  the  history  of  pattern 
collecting  and  past  attempts  at  cat- 
aloging these  pieces. 

Author  Pollock's  goals  are  set 
forth  in  his  introduction,  in  which 
he  cites  five  reasons  "why  I have 
written  an  entirely  new  book  on 
pattern  pieces,  rather  than  simply 
update  Dr.  Judd's  United  States 
'Pattern,  Experimental  and  Trial 
Pieces. '" 

The  cataloger  has  segregated 
pieces  shown  by  modern  research 
to  have  been  made  outside  the  U.S. 
Mint;  eliminated  Judd's  occasional 
duplicated  listings;  added  unlisted 
pieces  unknown  to  Judd;  and 
attempted  a more  rational  organi- 
zation of  issues  Judd  listed. 

Referring  to  a particularly 
thorny  problem  which  will  unhap- 
pily continue  to  face  pattern  collec- 
tors, Pollock  notes,  "There  are 
numerous  compositional  varieties 
listed  in  Judd  that  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  one  another  without 
elemental  analysis.  The  listings  of 
these  varieties  have  been  com- 
bined pending  an  improved 
understanding  of  their  metrologi- 
cal characteristics." 

Before  judging  the  quality  of 
any  pattern  catalog,  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  this  field  presents 
daunting  obstacles  to  even  the 
most  dedicated  cataloger.  Earlier 
observers,  including  the  late 
Walter  Breen,  have  also  noted  that 
previous  catalogers  shared  a curi- 
ous reticence  in  telling  the  full 
story  as  they  actually  knew  it. 

Intimately  linked  to  America's 
shifting  financial  and  political  cur- 
rents, patterns  have  often  figured 


in  contention  and  controversy. 
Many  were  bom  under  mysterious 
circumstances,  while  others  were 
created  for  the  collector  market  in 
the  19th-century  U.S.  Mint's 
"Anything  goes"  period,  which 
gave  us  such  legendary  rarities  as 
the  1804  dollar. 

As  the  great  "might-have- 
beens"  of  American  numismatics, 
patterns  received  remarkably  little 
attention  in  the  formative  years  of 
organized  collecting.  The  pioneer 
work  on  these  issues  was  R.  Coulton 
Davis'  series  of  articles  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Numismatics 
between  1885  and  1887. 

Breen  wrote  that  Davis'  insid- 
er status  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
resulted  from  his  supplying  Mint 
personnel  with  opium-based 
patent  medicines.  However  that 
may  be,  he  certainly  had  access  to 
a vast  wealth  of  data,  of  which  he 
chose  to  publish  only  a minor  part. 

Similar  modesty  governed 
Edgar  H.  Adams  and  William  H. 
Woodin  in  their  1913  classic, 
"United  States  Pattern,  Trial  and 
Experimental  Pieces." 

With  his  vast  wealth  and 
power,  Woodin  towered  over  the 
comparatively  minor  player  Davis. 
Woodin  once  owned  the  massive 
gold  1877  $50  half  union  patterns, 
which  he  felt  obliged  to  return  to 
the  U.S.  Mint  Cabinet  after  publici- 
ty about  his  ownership  brought 
savage  collector  denunciation. 

His  seemingly  magnanimous 
return  of  the  two  coins  was  solici- 
tously rewarded  by  Mint  officials, 
who  gave  Woodin  a "trunk  full"  of 
other  patterns  unknown  to  the 
same  hostile  public ! 

Adams  and  Woodin's  bare- 
bones-style  listing  was  supplanted 
in  1959  by  the  first  edition  of  the 
reference  known  simply  as  "Judd." 
It  was  wrong  to  assign  authorship 
solely  to  Omaha  ophthalmologist 
Judd.  Nearly  all  of  the  actual 
research  was  done  by  the  late 
William  H.  GuUd  and  the  youthful 
Walter  H.  Breen. 

Even  allowing  for  his  later-life 
tendency  to  expand  his  role  in  var- 
ious books,  Breen  did  provide  the 
bulk  of  data  that  became  "Judd," 


and  later  protested  that  less  than  a 
twentieth  of  his  findings  were 
used  in  the  published  work. 

From  the  start,  Davis,  Adams- 
Woodin  and  Judd  never  defined 
just  what  "patterns"  were,  and  were 
unwilling  or  unable  to  separate  true 
patterns  from  collector-market  cre- 
ations, die  trials,  off-metal  strikes, 
privately  produced  patterns  and 
restrikes  that  appeared  side  by  side 
in  their  pages. 

Only  Don  Taxay's  1976  "Scott's 
Comprehensive  Catalogue  and 
Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
Coins"  attempted  such  an  ambi- 
tious separation.  Occupying  half  of 
Taxay's  book  was  a meticulous 
breakdown  of  the  broad  field  of 
patterns  into  logical  — though 
numerous  and  sometimes  bewil- 
dering 'categories. 

This  bold  effort  was  largely  the 
work  of  John  J.  Ford  Jr. 
Unfortunately,  Ford's  work  was  so 
intricate  and  intimidating  to  most 
readers  that  it  was  not  generally 
adopted  by  coin  dealers  or  collectors. 

The  only  popular  book  in 
recent  times  to  treat  patterns  as  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  wider  U.S. 
field  was  the  1990  "Coin  World 
Comprehensive  Catalog  and 
Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
Coins,"  edited  by  David  T. 
Alexander,  Thomas  K.  DeLorey 
and  Brad  Reed. 

Though  they  based  this  book 
broadly  on  the  1976  Taxay  work, 
the  1990  editors  opted  to  use  a 
simpler  denominational-order  pat- 
tern listing  recalling  that  of  Wayte 
Raymond's  "Standard  Catalogue 
of  United  States  Coins." 

Unfortunately,  Pollock  has 
joined  earlier  catalogers  in  failing 
to  provide  an  ironclad  definition  of 
"pattern"  that  is  reflected  in  his 
method  of  listing.  He  provides  no 
general  separation  of  off-metal 
strikes,  contrived  "transitional" 
patterns  or  backdated  Mint  fan- 
tasies from  true  patterns. 

Praiseworthy,  however,  is  his 
separation  of  the  various  Mickley 
and  Dickison  "private  restrikes" 
into  their  own  appendix.  A very 
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few  other  items  also  are  consigned 
to  appendices  as  "privately  made 
restrikes"  or  under  the  clumsy 
heading  of  "formerly  misattrib- 
uted  pieces." 

However,  most  issues  made  in 
the  Mint  for  sale  to  19th  century 
collectors  continue  to  appear  on 
the  same  pages  with  authentic  pat- 
terns. Although  a listing  in 
denomination  order  was  used  by 
Wayte  Raymond  and  Alexander- 
DeLorey-Reed,  Pollock  has 
retained  the  familiar  Adams- 
Woodin  and  Judd  year-by-year 
format. 

More  regrettable  than  the  con- 
tinued all-inclusive  listing  is  the 
author's  failure  to  correct  Judd's 
notorious  sloppiness  in  describing 
and  identifying  alloys  of  nickel 
and  copper. 

Generations  of  collectors,  deal- 
ers and  auction  catalogers  have 
fumed  over  Judd's  inexpressible 
carelessness  in  the  use  of  the  term 
"nickel"  to  describe  elemental, 
magnetic  pure  nickel  along  with  a 
host  of  non-magnetic  nickel  alloys 
of  varying  composition. 

Decades  of  confusion  also 
resulted  from  Judd's  sloppy  use  of 
the  terms  copper,  bronze,  brass 
and  oroide  to  describe  supposed 
varieties  of  the  same  designs,  often 
pieces  of  great  rarity  and  market 
significance. 

The  failure  of  the  new  book  to 
resolve  this  longstanding  inaccura- 
cy can  only  be  called  lamentable. 
Such  a course  might  have  sufficed 
for  a "new  edition  of  Judd"  but  is 
grievous  to  see  in  what  was  billed 
as  a total  replacement  of  the  Judd 
reference. 

Author  Pollock  has  stated  that 
the  insidious  spread  of  "slabbing" 
made  it  impossible  to  get  the  accu- 
rate weights  he  desired  for  hun- 
dreds of  patterns  now  encased  in 
plastic.  One  suspects  that  the  same 
plastic  also  impeded  systematic 
examination  of  ^ges  and  determi- 
nation of  actual  alloy  in  many  cases. 

The  book's  large  format  makes 
it  easier  on  the  eyes  in  one  sense, 
but  the  two-column  pages  cause 
rapid  visual  fatigue  if  blocks  of 


type  are  not  broken  up  by  photos 
or  headings.  The  larger  size  also 
will  make  the  book  less  portable 
for  coin-showgoers. 

The  photography  is  generally 
excellent,  though  there  are  far 
fewer  illustrations  than  desirable. 
A confusing  feature,  nowhere 
clearly  explained,  is  the  endless 
use  of  "Figure  — " under  each 
illustration.  After  much  searching, 
the  reader  may  learn  that  these 
numbers  refer  to  a master  photo- 
credit list  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Since  the  figure  numbers  are 
not  the  same  as  the  new  Pollock 
numbers  in  the  text,  the  reader 
must  guess  that  each  photo  is  of 
the  first  coin  appearing  below  it, 
but  this  is  not  clear  at  the  outset. 

Readers  recalling  how 
Doubleday  double-crossed  Breen 
in  his  "Complete  Encyclopedia" 
by  placing  halftones  BELOW  each 
description  may  be  excused  for 
their  anxiety  about  photo  place- 
ment in  newer  books. 

Pollock  is  not  afraid  of  num- 
bers. He  has  created  his  own  pat- 
tern-numbering system:  Pollock 
numbers  in  boldface  lead  off  each 
listing.  Next  come  lightface 
Adams-Woodin,  Judd,  Taxay  and 
Davis  numbers,  along  with  an 
occasional  R.W.  Julian  or  Breen 
number. 

This  proliferation  of  numbers 
recalls  the  old  jest  about  "War  and 
Peace"  that  if  the  Russian  charac- 
ters' multiple  names  were 
removed,  the  thousand-page  novel 
might  shrink  to  a mere  paperback. 

Each  listing  is  accompanied  by 
"reported  weights"  in  grains, 
while  diameters  are  expressed  in 
decimal  inches,  rather  than  the 
generally  used  millimeters.  Full 
auction  appearance  specifics 
appear  only  in  the  pedigrees. 

All  auction  price  records  appear 
only  as  numbers,  without  specific 
date,  sale  name  or  auction  house. 
Thus,  "1992:  $18,000"  provides  a 
minimum  of  positive  identification. 

The  pedigrees  appear  some- 
what sporadic  and  seem  to  end 
around  1988.  Listings  may  include 
both  numbers  and  letters,  recalling 
comedian  George  Carlin's  line. 


"I've  numbered  them  1,  2 and  C.  I 
never  was  much  for  indexing!" 

The  bibliography  is  sparse. 
Some  titles  appearing  in  text  notes 
do  not  reappear  in  the  bibliogra- 
phy. Major  researchers  such  as 
Michael  Hodder  may  be  represent- 
ed by  only  one  citation.  In  con- 
trast, Douglas  Winter  has  four  arti- 
cles listed,  but  not  his  May  1982 
story  in  The  Numismatist  on  the 
1849  Bouvet  pattern  $10. 

Echoing  Breen's  regrets  over 
the  omission  of  data  from  the  Judd 
first  edition,  comments  are  already 
being  heard  from  Pollock  contribu- 
tors that  much  material  submitted 
by  them  for  the  new  book  has  been 
inexplicably  omitted.  This  problem 
seems  to  be  another  link  to  Judd's 
methodology. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  book 
also  continues  the  minimalist 
approach  to  the  historic  and  artis- 
tic background  of  pattern  designs, 
their  engravers  and  special  situa- 
tions of  their  creation. 

Fortunately,  however.  Pollock 
has  done  the  world  the  favor  of 
deleting  Mint  spokesman 
Patterson  Dubois'  "party-line" 
anti-pattern  quote  from  the 
January  1883  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics  that  defaced  both 
Adams-Woodin  and  Judd. 

While  the  new  book  is  not 
intended  to  be  merely  an  update  of 
Judd,  careful  evaluation  reveals  that 
it  is  largely  just  that.  This  in  itself  is 
no  disgrace,  since  the  older  title  is 
long  out  of  print  and  unavailable  to 
many  of  today's  collectors. 

However,  the  reader  may  be 
excused  for  regretting  that  upon 
close  examination,  the  new  book 
is  not  closer  to  the  claims  made  for 
it  as  the  definitive,  long-awaited 
total  replacement  of  Judd. 

Even  with  these  limitations, 
Andrew  Pollock' s "United  States 
Patterns  and  Related  Issues" 
deserves  a place  on  the  shelf  of 
any  serious  collector's  numismatic 
library.  At  $79,  it  will  certainly  be  a 
sell-out. 

Then  perhaps,  we  may  again 
wait  impatiently  — this  time  for 
"the  new  edition  of  Pollock"! 
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ACHIEVING 
PARODY: 
THE  SEQUEL 

By  Ed  Reiter 

You  can't  keep  a good 
ham  down. 


As  some  of  you  may  recall, 
the  last  issue  of  the  Newsletter 
contained  the  lyrics  for  a parody  1 
performed  at  a bygone  NLG 
Bash.  That  particular  opus  hap- 
pened to  be  a tribute  to  the  ANA 
on  the  occasion  of  its  100th 
anniversary  (sung  to  the  stirring 
strains  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic") . 

1 warned  at  the  time  that  if 
that  article  generated  any  inter- 
est, 1 might  return  with  an  encore 
in  a future  Newsletter.  Well,  Tm 
happy  to  report  that  1 did  indeed 
receive  two  — count'em,  two  — 
indications  of  interest,  and  there- 
fore Tve  decided  to  strike  again 
while  the  iron  is  hot! 

As  it  happens,  1 have  just  the 
sequel:  the  very  first  parody  1 
ever  performed  at  a Bash.  By 
happy  coincidence  (unless,  of 
course,  you  happen  to  be  J.H. 
Cline),  the  setting  for  that  perfor- 
mance was  the  last  Detroit  con- 
vention of  the  ANA,  back  in 
1984. As  all  you  mathematicians 
will  note,  that  makes  this  my  10th 
anniversary  as  "The  Songbird  of 
the  NLG"  (to  use  Wendell 
Wolka's  endearing  term)  - so 
there's  yet  another  reason  not  to 
attend  conventions  in  Detroit! 

In  any  event,  this  parody  was 
designed  with  Michiganders  in 
mind  - sauce  for  the 
Michiganders,  so  to  speak.  It's 
sung  to  the  tune  of  that  old 
Swing  Era  favorite,  "Kala- 
mazoo." And  if  you  don't  hap- 
pen to  recall  the  melody,  go  out 
and  get  yourself  the  great  Glenn 
Miller  record.  That'll  make  the 
whole  ordeal  worthwhile! 

M-I-C-H-I-G-A-N 
'84  Bash: 

Some  treasure...  some  trash. 

TJtis  is  our  script:  lots  of  jokes 
that  we  clipped 
And  now  will  rehash 
Oiash-hash-hash-hash-hash). 


VJe've  got  some  skits 
And  humorous  bits. 
Ragged?  You  said  it, 

But  who's  gonna  edit 
Sages  and  wits  (it-sits-sits-sits). 

We've  got  some  food  and  nectar, 
Got  the  Mint  director. 

Got  you  and  me. 

We  could  get  work 
On  a TV  network. 

Hiya,  Mr.  Pearlman, 
we're  on  N-B- 

C-L-E-M-M-Y,  oh  my. 
We're  gonna  cite 
The  people  who  write. 

All  this  and  more; 

Simply  pay  at  the  door 
(we'd  rather  have  cash). 

And  you  can  join  us  here  in 
D-E-T-R-O-I-T  for  the  Bash. 

We've  got  our  own  announcer. 
Even  got  a bouncer. 

Got  the  hotel. 

Got  some  — look  out  -- 
Writers  with  a book  out. 
Hiya,  Mr.  Travers, 
give  those  dealers 

L-I-T-E-R-A-R- 
YN' s and  adults 
And  members  of  cults: 

All  these  and  more 
We  accept  at  the  door. 

Just  don't  try  to  crash. 

And  you  can  join  us  for  the 
M-I-C-H-I-G- 
A-N-A  Bash. 
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FROM  THE 
BOOK  STACKS 

"Commemorative  Coins  of 
the  United  States,  Identification 
and  Price  Guide."  By  Anthony 
Swiatek.  Published  by  Coin 
World,  Sidney,  Ohio.  228  pages, 
softcover,  illustrated. 

Somewhere  one  can  hear  a 
voice  asking,  "What?  ANOTHER 
U.S.  commemorative  book? 
Why?" 


Actually,  literature  on  this  col- 
orful subject  is  rather  limited,  and 
the  best  already  published  is 
already  linked  to  the  name  of 
Manhasset,  N.Y.,  numismatist 
Anthony  Swiatek. 

What  many  still  regard  as  the 
definitive  book  on  this  field 
appeared  in  1981  as  "The 
Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
Silver  and  Gold  Commemorative 
Coins,  1892-1954,"  published  by 
ARCO  and  F.C.l.  Press,  listing  the 
late  Walter  Breen  as  co-author. 

The  secondary  publisher  was 
the  source  of  many  future  prob- 
lems, since  it  was  an  arm  of  the 
late  Stanley  Apfelbaum's  unla- 
mented First  Coinvestors  Inc.  of 
Rockville  Centre,  Long  Island. 

Self-confessed  father  of  coin 
telemarketing,  Apfelbaum  held 
the  copyright  on  the  earlier  book, 
so  the  long-awaited  second  edi- 
tion appeared  years  later  under  a 
different  publisher  without  mean- 
ingful input  from  the  principal 
author. 

It  was  apparently  Apfelbaum 
who  had  attached  Breen  to  the 
book,  an  odd  choice  of  a writer 
who  despised  commemorative 
coins  and  referred  to  them  in  1958 
as  "speculators'  trash." 

Of  course,  meaningful  com- 
memorative coin  books  go  back  as 
far  as  1938,  when  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  published  the 
late  David  M.  Bullowa's 
"Commemorative  Coinage  of  the 
United  States,  1892-1938,"  a book 
unknown  to  most  present-day  col- 
lectors though  listed  in  the  Red 
Book's  bibhography. 

Another  high-quality  catalog 
was  Arlie  Slabaugh's  "United 
States  Commemorative  Coinage," 
published  by  Whitman  in  1963 
and  1975  in  the  size  of  the  Red 
Book. 

Probably  the  most  original 
effort  through  1967  was  Don 
Taxa/s  "An  Illustrated  History  of 
U.S.  Commemorative  Coinage," 
another  of  ARCO's  major  success- 
es. It  is  unfortunate  that  Taxay's 
effective  disappearance  prevented 
this  innovative  work  from 
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Staying  in  print  or  appearing  in  a 
second  edition. 

The  latest  Anthony  Swiatek 
work  is  aimed  toward  a more  gen- 
eral readership.  It  forms  part  of  a 
family  of  books  that  includes  the 
Alexander-DeLorey  "Coin  World 
Comprehensive  Catalog  and 
Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
Coins." 

Designed  to  be  concise  yet 
thorough,  it  places  issues  in 
chronological  order,  rather  than 
alphabetical.  This  system  places 
the  Columbian  Exposition  half 
dollars,  Isabella  quarter  and 
Lafayette  dollar  properly  together 
at  the  beginning  of  the  saga. 

Each  issue  is  illustrated  and 


FATHERS  OF 
AMERICAN  ENGRAVING 

By  Danny  Hoffman 

Paul  Revere.  The  name  rings  a 
bell  with  all  of  us.  Most  of  the 
time,  when  one  thinks  of  Paul 
Revere,  we  get  the  image  of  him 
on  his  famous  midnight  ride. 
However,  he  was  also  an  accom- 
plished silversmith  and  engraver. 

In  1770,  he  made  his  name  in 
engraving  by  producing  a hymn 
book  entitled  "The  New  England 
Psalm  Singer."  Shortly  thereafter. 
Revere  engraved  other  smaller 
publications  and  political  car- 
toons. He  also  designed  and 
engraved  the  seal  of  Phillips 
Academy  in  Andover,  N.H. 

In  1775,  Revere  got  his  start  in 
bank  note  engraving.  At  the  time 
Boston  was  under  siege  by  the 
British  and  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion,  located  in  Watertown  ( a 
suburb  of  Boston),  saw  the  need 
for  100,000  pounds  worth  of 
paper  money.  All  of  the  notes 
matured  on  June  1, 1777,  and  bore 
6-percent  interest.  The  notes 
came  in  denominations  of  no  less 
than  four  pounds. 

Revere  was  assigned  to  print 
the  notes.  He  set  up  hidden  head- 
quarters in  the  home  of  a local 
residence  and  began  his  task. 
This  was  easier  said  than  done, 
however.  Because  of  a blockade 


accompanied  by  basic  data, 
including  reason  for  issue,  dates  of 
laws  with  numbers  originally 
authorized,  original  sale  price  and 
identification  of  designers.  Actual 
numbers  struck  and  melted  yield  a 
concise  net  mintage  for  each  issue. 

Current  market  values  are 
given  in  six  grades  for  the  1892- 
1954  issues,  five  grades  for  the 
post-1981  issues.  Swiatek  provides 
an  in-depth  examination  of  the  ori- 
gins of  each  type,  followed  by  a 
look  at  the  status  of  each  issue  at 
press  time. 

The  author's  "Investors'  Guide 
to  Commemorative  Coinage" 
includes  combined  Population 
Reports  of  the  Professional  Coin 
Grading  Service  (PCGS)  and 


Census  Reports  of  the  Numismatic 
Guaranty  Corporation  of  America 
(NGC).  The  author  prudently  ends 
this  guide  with  the  last 
Washington-Carver  issues  of  1954. 

The  Population  Reports  are 
less  than  definitive,  exposed  as 
they  are  to  repeat  submissions  of 
the  same  specimens.  Of  greater 
value,  perhaps,  are  Swiatek's 
insights  into  the  pervasive  dangers 
of  surface  enhancement,  ranging 
from  whizzing  to  the  more  mod- 
ern "coin  doctoring." 

"Commemorative  Coins  of  the 
United  States,  Identification  and 
Price  Guide"  is  a must  for  any 
library  on  U.S.  coinage  — a con- 
cise, portable  and  readable  book  in 
the  inimitable  Swiatek  style. 


set  up  by  the  British  he  did  not 
have  access  to  his  facilities  in 
Boston. 

He  was  able  to  pound  out 
some  copper  sheets  from  plates  he 
had  previously  engraved.  He 
then  cut  the  sheets  in  half  and 
engraved  his  notes.  Ink  and 
paper  were  readily  available,  but 
one  major  problem  still  loomed 
ahead:  He  had  no  printing  press. 
With  the  materials  on  hand,  he 
built  a crude  press  and  issued  the 
notes  on  time.  Later,  he  filled 
another  order  for  20,000  pounds 
worth  of  notes.  His  third  order 
was  once  again  for  100,000 
pounds  worth  of  notes.  These 
notes  soon  became  known  as 
"sword  hand  money." 

Approximately  a week  after 
the  first  notes  were  authorized  in 
Boston,  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  assembled  in 
Philadelphia.  On  the  very  first 
day  the  congress  passed  a mea- 
sure to  provide  paper  money  to 
all  the  colonies.  The  money  was 
backed  by  the  United  Colonies 
and  came  to  be  known  as 
"Continental  Currency." 

Sadly,  by  the  end  of  1779,  infla- 
tion had  taken  its  toll  on  the  notes 
and  they  became  virtually  worth- 
less. This  led  to  the  rise  of  the 
phrase  "Not  worth  a Continental." 

Revere  was  the  first  bank  note 
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engraver  in  independent  America. 
Several  years  later,  this  new 
country  had  a Mint  that  needed 
an  engraver.  Revere  was  not  avail- 
able, so  who  would  fill  the  spot? 

The  new  Mint  promptly 
appointed  the  best  available  man 
for  the  job,  Robert  Scot,  a native  of 
England  bom  in  1750,  who  had  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia  in  1788. 
Appointed  in  1791,  he  kept  the  posi- 
tion until  1824,  the  year  of  his  death. 

After  the  Revolution,  the 
American  people  were  free  to  do 
as  they  pleased  and  economic 
growth  was  tremendous.  As  the 
country  grew,  the  need  for  banks 
grew.  Even  though  he  was  Mint 
engraver,  Scot  was  allowed  to 
engrave  and  print  bank  notes  for 
state  banks  as  well.  In  1795,  his 
dream  of  owning  a bank  note  com- 
pany came  true  and  he  formed 
what  would  later  become  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company. 

Both  Paul  Revere  and  Robert 
Scot  helped  design,  engrave  and 
produce  the  first  bank  notes  of  the 
United  States.  Their  innovative 
techniques  and  skilled  hands 
helped  produce  some  of  the  most 
interesting  notes  produced  in 
America. 

They  delivered  whenever 
times  were  tough  and  currency 
was  needed.  They  are  truly  the 
fathers  of  American  engraving. 


BOOKS  WITHIN  REACH 

By  Col.  Bill  Murray 

In  a recent  edition  of  Coin 
World,  several  knowledgeable 
numismatists  were  asked  to  name 
five  books  no  numismatist  should 
be  without  A year  or  so  ago,  I asked 
a group  of  experts  to  name  10 
favorite  numismatic  books.  It's  an 
interesting  exercise.  Today,  I plan  to 
give  you,  for  whatever  it  may  be 
worth,  not  a list  of  my  favorite 
books,  but  those  that  I keep  within 
arm's  reach  as  I sit  in  front  of  my 
keyboard.  I have  a few  feet  of 
shelves  above  me,  and  a bit  more  to 
my  immediate  left.  Other  books  that 
I prize  and  use  often  are  filed  by 
subject  matter  elsewhere  on  my 
bookshelves,  but  this  list  comprises 
those  books  I feel  must  be  close 
enough  not  to  require  my  leaving 
my  chair  as  I write. 

Each  of  you  members  of  NLG 
has  contributed  to  numismatic  liter- 
ature in  some  manner.  Most  of  you 
specialize  in  one  area  of  numismat- 
ics, some  in  perhaps  more  than  one. 
Imagine  a listing  compiled  by  the 
following:  Gene  Hessler-syngraph- 
ics;  John  Wright-large  cents; 
Anthony  Swiatek-commemoratives; 
Cindy  Grellman-Civil  War  tokens; 


Dave  Schenkman-merchant  tokens; 
Scott  Travers-coin  investing;  Q. 
David  Bowers-the  Waterford  cure, 
Moxie,  nickelodeons,  counter- 
stamped  large  cents  and  encased 
postage  stamps  (at  least). 

My  listing  will  be  composed 
from  what  I read  on  the  spines  of 
the  books  on  my  "within-reach" 
shelves.  I beUeve  you  will  be  able 
to  identify  these  books,  even 
though  occasionally  the  titles  or 
author's  names  are  incomplete. 

Dictionary  of  Numismatic  Names, 
Albert  Frey;  The  Macmillan 
Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of 
Numismatics,  Richard  G.  Doty;  The 
Seaby  Coin  Encyclopedia,  Ewald 
Junge;  Coin  Dictionary  and  Guide, 
Chamberlain  and  Reinfeld;  Coin 
World  Style  Manual;  A Guide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins;  Coin  World  1994 
Guide  to  U.S.  Coins;  Coin  World 
Almanac;  United  States  Numismatic 
Literature,  Vols.  One  and  Two,  John 
W.  Adams;  Library  Catalogue  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association 
with  Supplement  through  1980; 
Numismatic  Bibliography,  E.E.  Clain- 
Stefanelli;  American  Numismatic 
Literature,  Davis;  American 
Numismatic  Biographies,  Pete  Smith; 
The  United  States  Mint  and  Coinage, 
Taxay;  Whitman  Coin  Dealer 


Directory;  Breen.  (That's  the  only 
identification  on  the  spine  of  the 
wrapped-by-me  brown  paper  cover 
of  this  volume.  You  may  have 
already  guessed  it  is  THE  ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA.) 

That  completes  the  list  of 
numismatic  books.  What  else  do  I 
keep  within  reach?  American 
Heritage  Dictionary;  Merriam 
Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary; 
Webster's  New  World  Dictionary; 
Webster's  New  Biographical 
Dictionary;  The  Associated  Press 
Stylebook  and  Libel  Manual;  1994 
Writer's  Market;  Roget's  Thesaurus; 
Zip  Code  Directory;  The  Almanac  of 
Dates;  The  World  Almanac  1994;  The 
Old  Farmer's  Almanac;  six  books  of 
quota tions-really,  six  of  them;  and  a 
rhyming  dictionary. 

Many  of  you  have  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  to  other  valuable 
numismatic  books,  such  as  the 
Krause-Mishler-Bruce  Standard 
Catalog  of  World  Coins  or  Head's 
Historia  Numorum,  to  name  just  a 
couple.  Those,  and  other  books  in 
my  library,  do  get  their  share  of  use, 
but  those  "within-reach"  shelves 
offer  only  limited  space.  Besides,  I 
need  the  exercise  of  occasionally 
getting  out  of  my  chair  and  reach- 
ing a bit.  I'd  like  to  see  your  list. 


I We  thank  the  members  of  NLG  whose  articles 
^ have  enriched  COIN  age  magazine  since  1964.  k j 1 1 
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A HANDS-ON  APPROACH 

By  Edward  Southworth  Fisher 


I collect  the  three  Cees  — 
Cobs,  Countermarks  and  Cuts, 
preferably  cuts  and  cobs  that  have 
been  countermarked.  As  no  two 
coins  can  be  exactly  alike  in  this 
area  of  collecting,  discovering 
each  new  coin  is  a unique  experi- 
ence. 

By  their  nature,  these  coins  are 
not  facsimiles  produced  in 
mechanical  repetition,  but  rather 
they  are  individualized  creations 
made  by  artisans  of  the  past,  pro- 
duced under  less  than  normal 
conditions. 

These  misshapen,  blackened 
coins  rouse  a curiosity  within  me. 
While  holding  one  of  these  coins, 
a partnership  between  collector 
and  collected  materializes,  and  I 
am  transported  back  through  the 
golden  moments  of  time. 

It  is  imperative  to  grasp  the 
coins,  for  these  coins  cry  out  to  be 


handled.  This  is  all  they  have 
known  since  the  moments  of  their 
inception,  having  been  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  down  through 
the  ages.  It  keeps  them  alive. 

How  different  it  is  with  condi- 
tion-conscious collectors,  whose 
white-gloved  approach  to  collect- 
ing is  deemed  necessary  lest, 
heaven  forbid,  coin  should  come 
in  contact  with  flesh.  These  col- 
lectors relegate  their  coins  to  the 
confines  of  little  plastic  coffins,  to 
be  cold-storaged  into  an  existence 
of  sterility. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this  style  of  collect- 
ing, but  it  is  not  for  me.  Give  me 
a coin  that  can  be  nestled  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand  so  that  it  may 
lead  me  to  the  pathways  that 
thread  through  our  wondrous 
world  of  numismatics. 


More  New  Members 
Join  Our  Ranks 

NLG  just  keeps  growing  and 
growing  and  growing! 

Three  new  members  have  joined 
the  Guild  since  the  last  Newsletter 
appeared,  and  we're  pleased  to 
introduce  them  at  this  time: 

• Edward  L.  Fletcher  Jr.  of 
Ormond  Beach,  Fla.,  co-author 
of  the  forthcoming  book  "The 
Shield  Nickel  — A Compre- 
hensive Listing  of  Known 
Varieties"  and  a contributor  to 
'The  Cherrypicker's  Guide  to 
Rare  Die  Varieties,"  3rd  edi- 
tion. Sponsored  by  Ed  Reiter. 

• Rick  Groth  of  lola,  Wis., 
numismatic  publisher  of 
Krause  Publications.  Spon- 
sored by  Chester  Krause  and 
Clifford  Mishler. 

• Marie  H.  Martin  of  New  York 
City,  publications  editor  for 
the  American  Numismatic 
Society.  Sponsored  by  Margo 
Russell. 


port  for  the  hobby  from 

NUMISMATIC  NEWS 


SHOW  LISTINGS: 

^ .TIC  NEWS  provides  free  weekly  listings  of  coin  shows,  because  we 

know  ho^mportant  shows  are  to  the  hobby.  Ours  is  the  largest  and  most  thorough 


listing  of  shows  anywhere! 

Enthusiastic  collectors,  dealers,  clubs  and  show  promoters  avoid  show  conflicts  and 
plan  their  travel  with  this  user-friendly  directory! 

Here’s  what  one  reader  had  to  say:  “Thank  you  for  supporting  the  collector  by 
continuing  to  publish  the  coin  schedule  at  no  cost  to  coin  clubs.  To  charge  a fee  for 
this  service  could  be  cost  prohibitive  to  small  clubs  which  sponsor  coin  shows  and 
would  deprive  collectors  from  the  information,  "-Michael  M,  Greenspan,  Newark,  N,J,- 

That’s  not  all!  Twice  a year  our  free  Show  & Auction  Guide  delivers  valuable  long-range 
planning  information,  up  to  a year  in  advance,  in  a handy  pullout  format. 

NUMISMATIC  NEWS  is  ready  and  willing  to  spread  the  word  about  your  show. 

We  sincerely  encourage  free  show  listings  as  one  more  way  to  help  the  hobby. 
Thousands  of  active  hobbyists  benefit  from  the  service.  Plus,  subscribers  also  receive  a 
free  yearly  club  guide.  Joining  a club  is  an  excellent  way  to  learn  more  about  your 
collecting  specialty.  Be  sure  you  don’t  miss  a single  issue. 
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1 /2-year  (26  issues)  of  NUMISAAATIC  NEWS  for  only  $9.95. 
Call  toll-free  1-800-258-0929  today! 
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LETTER  TO  THE 
EDITOR 

I read  with  interest  "Guidelines 
for  Numismatic  Writers"  by  Col. 
Bill  Murray  in  a recent  NLG 
Newsletter.  I'm  a newcomer  to  this 
organization,  and  I consider  myself 
an  amateur  writer.  1 have  received 
monetary  compensation  for  a cou- 
ple of  items,  but  my  primary  objec- 
tive in  writing  all  my  work  has  been 
to  share  information,  and  not  earn 
money. 

Most  of  my  work  has  been  pro- 
duced for  Paper  Money,  the  journal 
of  the  Society  of  Paper  Money 
Collectors,  a "publication  of  one  of 
the  many  specialty  oriented  organi- 
zations" Col.  Murray  mentioned  in 
his  article.  Our  editor  is  Gene 
Hessler,  an  NLG  member  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  assets  ANY 
publication  could  boast,  be  it  com- 
mercial or  club  journal.  Prior  to 
Gene,  the  society  benefited  for  many 
years  from  the  excellent  work  of 
Barbara  Mueller,  who  1 believe  is 
also  a member  of  NLG. 

1 am  familiar  with  several  of  the 
style  manuals  Col.  Murray  listed, 
and  1 have  referred  to  them  on  occa- 
sion. Col.  Murray  also  states  in  his 
article  that  he  is  addressing  the 
membership  of  the  Numismatic 
Literary  Guild,  and  that  he  assumes 
anyone  reading  it  is  "literary."  1 
appreciate  the  compliment,  and  1 
will  do  my  best  to  live  up  to  his 
assumption. 

This  same  request  is  made  in 
EVERY  publication  1 receive,  be  it  a 
commercial  publication  or  a club  jour- 
nal/newsletter. When  I see  whose 
articles  these  publications  include,  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  the  various  editors 
are  "going  back  to  the  well"  and  call- 
ing upon  tlieir  "old  pros"  to  write  yet 
another  piece  to  fill  the  blank  pages. 
Very  rarely  do  1 see  a name  that  1 
don't  recognize  as  being  a previous 
contributor. 

Why  is  this?  1 firmly  believe  we 
can  find  the  answer  in  the 
Webster's  New  World  Dictionary 
of  the  American  Language  defini- 
tion of  "literary,"  as  provided  by 
Col.  Murray:  "...  characterized  by 


the  more  formal,  balanced,  and  pol- 
ished language  of  literature  rather 
than  the  informal  speech."  Col. 
Murray  certainly  qualifies  for  this 
distinction,  but  from  my  personal 
experience,  the  vast  majority  of 
COLLECTORS  do  not. 

Over  the  years  I've  been  privi- 
leged to  meet  and  converse  with 
collectors  who  are  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable about  some  facet  of 
numismatics.  I've  listened  to  these 
collectors  tell  great  stories  about  aU 
subjects  dealing  with  their  numis- 
matic experiences.  These  subjects 
range  from  how  they  acquired  a 
favorite  piece  to  research  they  per- 
formed for  their  own  benefit.  The 
stories  1 enjoy  the  most  are  those 
dealing  with  what  collecting  was 
like  "way  back  when"  or  some 
famous  collector  or  dealer  who  is  no 
longer  with  us  - Amon  Carter,  Col. 
Green,  Albert  Grinnell,  William 
Philpott,  etc. 

I've  tracked  down  exhibitors  at 
shows  and  asked  them  about  a par- 
ticular item  in  their  display,  and 
then  listened  to  them  describe  in 
detail  each  and  every  piece  in  the 
cases. 

When  I asked  these  folks  if  they 
would  consider  writing  an  article  for 
our  journal,  the  response  is  almost 
always  the  same  - "Aw,  I'm  not  a 
writer."  These  collectors  are  intimi- 
dated by  a blank  page,  and  they  do 
not  consider  themselves  the  people 
described  by  "literary."  Why? 
Because  their  language  is  NOT  the 
"formal,  balanced,  and  polished  lan- 
guage of  literature";  rather,  it  is  "the 
informal  language  of  speech." 

My  solution  to  this  situation 
was  to  sit  down  with  some  of  these 
individuals  and  basically  interview 
them  about  the  subject  of  interest, 
much  Like  William  Atkinson  recom- 
mends in  his  article,  "The  Collector 
Interview."  I later  transcribed  the 
material,  sent  it  to  the  person  for 
review,  and  was  able  to  generate 
some  interesting  articles  (or  so  I 
have  been  told).  I wish  I had  the 
time  to  do  this  more  often,  but  I 
don't;  Tm  involved  in  my  own  pro- 
jects, in  addition  to  a full-time  job. 


Col.  Murray  may  be  right  in  his 
presumption  "they  (editors)  have 
not  found  time,  money  nor  inclina- 
tion to  publish  their  own  guidelines 
for  authors,  BUT  they  truly  would 
like  to  have  manuscripts  which 
require  little  editing."  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  he's  a bit  too  harsh 
on  this  small,  select  group  of  people 
that  most  of  us  take  for  granted. 

I've  watched  with  interest  the 
many  changes  in  editors  of  numis- 
matic publications,  both  commercial 
and  clubs  (including  NLG).  And 
I've  read  the  PLEAS  these  fine  folks 
continuously  make  for  material.  I 
can  only  imagine  the  last-minute 
telephone  calls  to  a "war  horse" 
seeking  good  space  fillers  for  publi- 
cations. 

I doubt  very  seriously  if  many 
collectors  will  read  or  take  advan- 
tage of  Col.  Murray's  fine  advice. 
I.expect  that  editors  will  continue  to 
earnestly  seek  and  receive  material 
in  any  form  or  fashion,  and  be 
damn  glad  to  get  it.  Paper  Money 
has  very  basic  "Notes  for  Authors," 
and  they  are  simple  by  design;  and, 
they  are  published  annually.  Gene 
Liessler  has  told  me  many  times  he 
will  consider  anything  related  to 
"paper  money  and  related  sub- 
jects," as  long  as  it  is  double-spaced. 
I also  know  for  a fact  that  he  returns 
very  few  articles,  because  he  exer- 
cises his  editorial  prerogatives  if 
necessary. 

A publication  such  as  the  NLG 
Newsletter  should  never  have  a 
shortage  of  articles.  Yet  I expect  that 
Mr.  Ganz,  like  all  the  other  editors 
of  club  publications,  will  someday 
experience  a situation  where  he  des- 
perately needs  an  article  or  two  to 
finish  the  Newsletter,  and  that  he 
will  call  upon  "dependable"  writers 
to  bail  him  out.  And  until  the  aver- 
age collector  feels  that  his  articles 
are  WELCOME  in  WHATEVER  for- 
mat he  uses,  even  if  it  is  "the  infor- 
mal language  of  speech,"  the  pleas 
and  begging  will  continue. 

Sincerely, 

Bob  Cochran 

P.O.  Box  1085 

Horissant,  MO  63031 
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If  you  write*** 
Write  to 
Coin  World! 

We’re  always  interested  in  sood  features, 
on  U.S.  coins  and  other  numismatic  collectibles. 

It’s  easy,  just... 

Summarize  your  feature  ideas,  keep  in  mind  our  features  are 

1,000-1 ,500  words.  Let  us  know  if  you  have  photos  or  art  available  and 
Send  your  proposal  off  tO: 

Beth  Deisher,  Editor:  911  Vandemark  Rd., 

Sidney,  OH  45365.  FAX:  513-498-0812. 

(published  weekly  - ave.  80  pss.) 
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